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A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, 
during the years 1x01, 1805, and 1806. By Edward 
Dodwell, Esq. F.S. A., &c. pp. 1124. 
London, 1819. 


Tue love of classical research increases, and tle field is 
so fertile and extensive, and presents such an increasing 
variety of interesting objects to the intelligent traveller, 
that there is little probability of its being exhausted. 
Greece, in particular, is so rich in objects of curiosity, and 
of intellectual, scientific, or literary interest, that, after all 
the light which the diligence of busy inquiry, and the 
accuracy of personal observation, have thrown upon the 
subject, some obscurity still remains to be dispersed, much 
misrepresentation to be removed, and many inaccuracies 
to be rectified. A classic interest is breathed over the su- 
perficies of the Grecian territory ; its mountains, its val- 
leys, and its streams, are intimately associated with the 
animating presence of the authors, by whom they have 
been immortalized. Almost every rock, every promon- 
tory, every river, is haunted by the shadows of the mighty 
dead. Every portion of the soil teems with historical 
recollections, or borrows some potent but invisible charm 
from the inspirations of poetry, the efforts of genius, or 
the energies of liberty and patriotism. 

It has not been to the ancient remains of Greece, that 
Mr. Dodwell has confined his researches, but he has 
extended them to ascertaining the present circumstances 
of this interesting country; and the pencil has been most 
industriously exercised in delineating with fidelity the 
features of the country. Mr. Pomardi, a Roman artist, 
who accompanied our author throughout his tour, com- 
pleted no less than six hundred views of the country, its 
scenery, and antiquities, and four hundred other drawings 
were made by the author himself; from this assemblage 
of one thousand drawings, a large number have been en- 
graved, on wood and copper, for the present work. 

[t will be observed, that the account of these travels 
‘ppear many years after they were made, owing to the 
author having been long detained on the continent, by 
the government of Bonaparte; this circumstance might 
have been very injurious to the fidelity of the account, did 
uot the author assure us ‘ that the whole outline of the 
Journey was written on horseback, without trusting even 
the most inconsiderable minutie to the memory.’ 

The author’s first tour was made in 1801, when he was 
sccompanied by Mr. (now Sir William) Gell, and Mr. At- 
kins, (not the lord mayor,) and a Greek interpreter, named 
Georgio Cavra. Some idea may be formed of the personal sa- 
cnifices which a tourist makes in this country, and the ardour 


ase i it must be pursued, when we mention, that at 
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a miserable inn, where our travellers stopped, our author, 
on waking in the morning, found a scorpion oa h's pillow; 
the sting of the scorpion, however, is not mortal in Greece, 
and is easily cured by the application of the Oleum Scor- 
pionum, or oil in which scorpions have been infused. It 
issaid, that if a scorpion surrounded by a ec:rcle of burn- 
ing coals, and tinds it cannot escape, it strikes itself with 
its sting on the back, and immediately dies; a singular 
instance of suicide in reptiles, 

Our travellers arrived at Corfu during an iusurrection, 
in which seventeen Turks and about half the number of 
Greeks lost their lives. Corfu is rich in the picturesque, 
and presents a panorama of unusual beauty and extent. 
Of Parga, that unfortunate spot, at the very naine of 
which our descendants will blush, we have the following 
account, which acquires a melancholy interest from the 
recent transfer that has been made of :t to a sanguinery 
tyrant :— 


‘In the evening we landed at Parga, 2 considerable sown, 
on a bold precipitous rock rising from the sea. One of our 
passengers being of this place, he took us to his garden and 
gave us some remarkably fine oranges. Parga has been at- 
tached to the Ionian Islands during their vicissitudes, and at 
present forms part of the septinsular republic. ‘The inhabit- 
ants are Greeks, and have been able to resist both the open 
force and treacherous cunning of Aly, the Pasha of Joannina, 
who has for several years endeavoured to attach this important 
post to his dominions. Some of the principal Pargiotes, hear- 
ing we were English travellers, on our way to Constantinople, 
begged us to present a petition to our ambassador at the 
Porte, requesting to be taken under the English protection, 
in order to avoid the consequences of the threatened invasion 
of the powerful Pasha of Joannina. We, however, thought 
proper to decline the proffered honours. Parga is curiously 
built, and stands on so steep a rock, that most of the houses 
are seen rising one above another. ‘he streets are narrow 
and dirty. 1 observed but one church. ‘The fort is in bad 
order, but might be made a place of some strengih and im- 
portance. The Pargiotes are a remarkably handsome peopie. 
Most of the women were sitting before their doors, indus- 
triously occupied in spinning or Lnittin z; and every one had 
something civil to say to us as we passed through thetr streets. 
There are no remains whatever of antiquity at this place. 


‘ A small stream, about five feet broad, enters the port of 
Parga; the mountains from which it russ, have « bold and 
savage aspect, and contain scenes of a wild and gloomy cha- 
racter, though their base is mottled with verdure anc cultiva- 
tion, cottages, vineyards, and orange groves, which, with 
the view of the town and its rock-bespangied bay, form a 
peautiful and curious picture. The sea which washes this 
coast, is the Thesprotian Gulph*.’ 


® History will record, but we dare not contemplate in what 
terms, that, in the nineteenth century, the brave aud virtuous Par- 
giotes, who had so long defended themseivee agvinst the force and 
fraud of a ruffianly monster, were sacrificed to him, by the unhal- 
lowed treaty of a British minister, The account of the manner 
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Until the Ionian Islands were placed under the protec- 
tion of the British, Greece, and particularly the canal of 
Santa Maura, abounded with the most daring pirates, who, 
concealing themselves among the rocks, dart on the unsus- 
pecting voyagers almost imperceptibly. They in general 
ransom their prisoners in the following manner :— 


© One of the thieves takes a letter to the prisoner’s friends, 
demanding a certain sum for his liberty. If the sum demanded 
can be paid, a person accompanies the thief to the place ap- 
pointed ; and, on his depositing the money,the prisoner is set 
at liberty. They never fail in their engagement, when the 
sum is delivered ; and the person who takes it risks nothing— 
as a deficiency of mutual confidence would ruin the trade. 
But woe to the unfortunate prisoner who is unable to raise the 
suin demanded ; the least he can expect is the loss of his nose 
and ears. A French merchant, who resided at Patra, many 
years ago, was taken by thieves, who demanded so large a sum 
for his release, that his friends were unable to pay it. ‘They 
cut off the unfortunate man’s nose, and sent it to his friends; 
soon after (the money not being forthcoming) they sent an 
ear, and afterwards the other ear. They then began to send 
his teeth, and intended to have put him to deat ,» when he 
escaped, and the villains were shortly after taken and impaled. 
rhey commit these cruelties for the purpose of terrifying the 
pitsoner’s friends, and age obtaining large ransoms. 
‘The depriving people oftheir ears and noses is a practice 
common to most parts of ‘Turkey. A few months before our 
arrival at Santa Maura, a young man of that place having 
demanded an Albanian woman in marriage, the parents re- 
fused. Some time afterwards, the suitor, having obtained 
possession of her affections, the relations feigned to give their 
consent to the union, and sent for him; but as soon as he was 
in their power they cut off his nose and ears, and then put him 
to death.’ 
What state of society must that be in which such acts 
of atrocity are frequent! While at Ithaca, our travellers 
were visited by a band of Albanian robbers, under the 


ia which this cession took place, in the beginuing of June last, is so 
interesting, that we introduce it into this note, 

* On receiving the intimation, that in conformity to arrangements 
with Aly Pasha, a Turkish force was to enter their territory with- 
out delay, the Pargiotes, having held a consultation, sent to inform 
the commandant, that as such was the determination of the British 
xoverument, they had unanimously resolved, that should one single 
Curk enter their territory before all of them should have had a fair 
opportunity of leaving it, they would put to death all their wives 
and children, and afterwards defend themselves against any force, 
Turkish or Christian, that should violate the pledge made to them, 
and that they would fight until only one should survive to tell the 
story. 

‘The English commandant, perceiving, by their preparations, that 
this resolution was irrevocable, instantly despatched information 
to Sir Thomas Maitland, at Corfu, who sent General Sir Frederick 
Adam to expostulate with them. That officer, on his arrival at 
Parga, observed a large fire in the public square, where the inhabit- 
auts had heaped together the bones of their ancestors, collected 
from the churches aud cemeteries. All the male population stood 
armed at the doors of their respective dwellings: the women and 
cbildien were within, awaiting their fate; a gloomy and awful silence 
prevailed, A few ofthe primates, with the protopata at their head, 
received General Adam on his lauding, and assured him, that the 
meditated sacrifice would be immediately executed, unless he could 
stop the entrance of the Turks, who had already arrived near the 
frontier, and cffectually protect their embarkation and departure. 
Fortunately, Sie Frederick Adam found means to prevail on the 
‘}ttoman commandant to halt with his force; the cmbarkation 
commence, and all the Pargiotes proceeded tu Corfu. ‘The Turks, 
on their entrance, found Parga a desert! and the only sigual that 
sarked their reception, was the smoke of the funeral pyre, in which 
its late inhabitants had consumed the boues of their forefathers— 
‘the upfortunate emigrants are now at Corfu, waiting, as houseless 
\ guderers, the distribution of the miserable pittance of £48 per 
lead, which has been awarded to them, as a compensation for the 
loss of their property, their native soil, aud social endearments.’ 


ee 





So ee 
command of Captain Jano, their leader; they profess oy), 
to pillage Mohamedans, against whom they wage an ete;. 
nal warfare; they also rob on the seas, and deposit thei, 
plunder at Ithaca. These plunderers, being idle and up. 
employed, offered their services to the English travellers 
which, however, they politely declined, but returned their 
visit, when they were very cordially received and compli. 
mented with richly ornamented pipes, and coffee in golden 
cups:— 

‘ No shame or disgrace is attached to the name of thief, o; 
to the profession of robbing, in Greece, when it is done in 
grand style, and with plenty of desperate fellows, who plup- 
der openly on the highways, take prisoners, whom they rap. 
som, lay villages under contribution, and set government a 
defiance. When they are pursued bya superior force, they 
escape to the islands, and sharpen their weapons for future 
depredations.’ 


Mr. Dodwell commenced his second tour on the 1st of 
February, 1805, when he quitted Messina, with his artist, 
Signor Pomardi, in a Greek merchant ship. At Mesalog. 
gion our author became acquainted with a schoolmaster, 
whose name is Gregorio Palama, who was pompous and 
pedantic, and treated with the utinost contempt Mr. Dod. 
well’s prosudiacal manner of pronunciation, calling it nor. 
thern kakophonia. Palama and his family have nearly 
monopolized the learning of this country for several years, 

The author regrets not having observed the method of 
education practised here, as, according to Guillatiere, who 
travelled in 1669, the system of mutual instruction, which 
we term Lancasterian, and have so recently adopted, was, 
at the period of that traveller’s journey, practised in Athens. 
As the fact is interesting, and little known, we quote Guil- 
latiere at full length :— 


‘ We found about thirty young lads sitting upon benches, 
and their master at the head of them, teaching them to read, 
&c.; his method was pretty, and much beyond ours. ‘The 
master causing the whole classes to read at a time without 
confusion, every scholar being obliged to attention and to 
mind what his next neighbourreads. They had each of them 
the same author in their hand; and, for example, if he had 
thirty scholars, he chose out some continued discourse, and 
gave them but thirty words to read; the first boy reading the 
first word, the second boy the second word, the third boy the 
third, and so on. If they read roundly and right, he gave 
them thirty words more; but if any of the boys were out or 
imperfect, he was corrected by the next, who was always very 
exact in observing him, and he his neighbour, till the whole 
number of words were read ; so that the thirty scholars, lying 
all of them at catch, and ready to take advantage of any de- 
fect in their neighbour, stimulated by an ambition of being 
thought the best scholar, every one’s lesson was the lesson of 
all, and happy was he that could say it the best. ‘To obviate 
any of the scholars in eluding that order, by preparing him- 
self for any single word, their places were changed, and he 
who at one reading was in the first place, was removed a good 
distance in thenext. Thusone lesson was enough for a whole 
form, how numerous soever ; and, which was very convenient 
for the master, the boys were not constrained to come to him 
“we after another, for every one was a master to his neigh- 
our. 


. The ruins of an ancient city, about four miles north of 
Mesaloggion, were visited by our author, as was the foun- 
tain or sacred well at Patra, which remains nearly as Pav- 
sanias describes it :— 

‘ It is inclosed in a wall, which being composed of smal! 
stones and mortar, seems not to be of more ancient date thav 





the neighbouring church. Some steps lead down to it; 4 
copper vessel, attached to a chain, which is fixed in the wall, 
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)™inent and tender part, so easily injured in travelling on foot 
{mongst rocks and forests; they are sometimes worn also on 


e which they wear in war and in travelling; they are of silver, 
) fometimes 


made to cover the back and inside of the leg about haif-way 
i from the instep, and, being of different pieces united together, 
‘> ield to the motion of the leg. Two circular and concave 
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ds the devout or the curious the means of satisfying their 
The water is extremely cold and good. The church 
is completely in ruins, having been destroyed by the Alba- 
sian Mohamedans, in the year 1770. The Greeks have made 
large offers to the Turks for permission to rebuild it; but 
which they have not been able to obtain. They are never 
sermitted to erect new churches, or to repair old ones, unless 


o special favour, and a large sum of money.’ 


flor 
thirst. 


Greece still abounds with large trees, and which for- 
merly were held sacred, many of the plane trees and cy- 
press trees are thirty and thirty-five feet round the stem :— 


‘ About two miles to the south of Patra, is the famous cy- 
press tree, the trunk of which was eighteen feet in circumfer- 
ence when Spon visited Greece. I found its circuit twenty- 
three feet; it has, therefore, grown five feet in one hundred 
and thirty years, Its body appears perfectly sound ; and its 
wide spreading branches form a dense shade impenetrable to 
the sun; near it are four others of considerable size, but of a 
different form from the larger one, and tapering towards the 
top. The people havea kind of religious veneration for this 
tree, which they shew to strangers with pride. 

Antiqua Cupressus 
Religione patrum multos servata per annos*.’ 


Slavery is not looked upon by the orientals with that 
degree of contempt which we are inclined to suppose, nor 
are the slaves so miserable, as they are generally well 
treated by their masters, from whom, having served faith- 
fully a certain number of years, they obtain their freedom, 
and many frequently become more overbearing and in- 
solent than the Turks themselves. The mothers of the 
Othoman emperors are almost all slaves; the Grand Vizir 
Jussuf, in the reign of Achmet the Third, wasa slave; and 
the celebrated Nadir preferred to any title that of Thamas 
Kouli-Kan; which, in the Persian language, signifies the 
slave of Thomas. The lower order of the Mohamedans 
have a kind of horror of their likenesses being put upon 
paper; they imagine that, after death, their soul, instead of 
passing to the limpid streams and cool retreats promised 
by Mohamed, will enter into the picture, and that Munn- 
ker and Nekir, two black angels, will torment them in 
their tomb. 

The Greeks pride themselves upon their good dancing, 
and they have a proverb which they apply to all -_—* 

1e 
fashions seldom vary in Greece, and the ancient costume 
is still retained ina great degree: the common Greeks ge- 
nerally continue the practice of the Theseid tonsure : 
they shave the forepart of the head, and consider it ir- 
religious to neglect to do so; but they are particularly 
careful to encourage long and flowing locks falling on 
The Albanians are fond of gold and sil. 
ver ornamentsin their dress, and the wealthier people have 
at least three kinds of dresses in the year, suited to the 
different seasons :— 

‘ The most curious part of the Arnaut dress, is their boots, 


gilt and curiously worked; they are in gencral 


bits of silver are fitted to the ancle bones, to defend that pro- 


the outside of the knees.’ 


The female Arnaut costume is nearly the same through 
whole of Greece ; but that of the Greek female varies 


—oe 


in different parts of the country. The young girls and 
unmarried women have the skull-cap, which is covered, 
more or less, with money, according to the wealth of the 
person. They sometimes wear their dower upon their 
heads, consisting in Turkish paras and piastres, which are 
perforated and strung round the cap; in the front is 
sometimes a row of Venetian sequins; and if the lady is 
very rich, some larger pieces of gold coin attract the eyes 
of her admirers, ‘ 

The following letter, which the Bishop of Salona gave 
our travellers, to the papas of Kastri, will give some idea 
of the common Greek epistolary writing :— 





‘ Most holy papas, Mr. John, we give you our benediction. 
These English milords* have come here; they are going to 
travel. ou will receive them well, for they are men both 
honourable and noble. ‘They are recommended to us by the 
English consul, and they are come from Patra, That is‘all 
we have to say, and our benediction be with you. 

February. : 
Your Benedictor.’ 

Mr. Dodwell vindicates the Greeks from the common 
imputation of gross ignurance, and although Tona, the 
boast of Scotland in her better days, and the seat of learn- 
ing and religion, has not even a school, nor one single per- 
son who can read or write, yet the fostering hand af an 
English nobleman, the Earl of Guildford, has for many 
years been highly instrumental in the propagation of 
knowledge in different parts of Greece, and, adds Mr. D, 
‘ the Greeks, however, are as far our superiors in native 
genius, quickness of perception, and natural intellect, as 
we are superior to the Icelanders and Laplanders,’ 

The ruins of Delphi present numerous objects of in- 
terest and curiosity :— 


‘The Kastaliant spring is clear, and forms an excellent 
beverage, but I confess that its waters produced none of those 
effects vpon me, which were felt by travellers of more lively 
imaginations, or more tender stomachs than myself. 

‘* Nil tum Castaliz rivis communibus unde, 
Dissimiles,”’ 

‘Dr. Spon, it seems, was converted into a poet by its 
draught! while, in Dr. Chandler, (a far more credible fact,) 
it manifested its effects in a stomach-aghe and a shivering fit. 
But if similar results were the uniform product of the Casta- 
lian spring, we might expect to find all the inhabitants of Kas- 
tri particularly liable to frigid shiverings or poetic ecstacies. 
‘The water which oozes from the rock was, in ancient times, 
introduced into a hollow square, where it was retained for the 
use of the Pythia and the oracular priests. Some steps that 
are cut in the rock formed a descent to this bath. The face 
and sides ofthe precipice which inclose the spring, have been 
cutand flattened; it was no doubt anciently covered in; for 
it cannot well be imagined that the Pythoness laved her holy 
limbs in open day. A eircular niche, which was probably de- 
signed for a statue, is cut in the face of the rock: a small 
arch and passage is seen on the western side, a little above the 
usual level of the spring; this was made to let off the super- 
fluous water. At the opposite side is the diminutive chapel of 
St. John, which seems to have been contrived in order to ex- 
hibit the triumph of the cross over the adcration of Apollo 
and the Muses. . 
‘The fountain is ornamented with pendant ivory, and over- 
shadowed by a large fig-tree, the roots of which have pene- 
trated the fissures of the rock, while its wide-spreading 
branches throw acool and refreshing gloom over this intefest 


* This word, in Turkey, is synonimous for travellers. , 

+ Mr. Dodwell has generally relinquished the Latin orthography 
for the Greek, iu the ancient names of places: the K has been 
adopted instead of the Latin C, and the U instead of the Y, as often 





® Virgil, Zn, 2. v, 715. 


as it could with propriety —Rev. 
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ing spot. At the front of the spring we were gratified by the 
sight of a majestic plane-tree, that nearly defends it from the 
rays of the sun, which shines on it only a few hours in the 
day. Homer, in his Hymn to Apollo, mentions the fount 
Delphonsa at this place; probably meaning the Kastalian.’ 


The sides of the fountain were covered with fine water- 
cresses, which our author had the honour of teaching the 
Greeks the use of; and they thanked him for the informa- 
tion, ate them, and told him they should for the future 
give then the name Oparxoyoet», or the Frank’s herb. Of 
the temple of Apollo, there is not a trace left behind. 
There are some long inscriptions on the walls which form 
the granary and cow-house of the Agha, and the cattle 
were turned out to enable our author to copy a Greek and 
Latin inscription, which he has inserted in the Appendix. 
Dr. Clarke begun it, but had not courage to proceed fur- 
ther than six lines, it was so mutilated, and in an inverted 
position. Mr. Dodwell collected some scarce coins at 
Delphi, on one of which Apollo is represented in an erect 
posture, playing on the lyre, and covered with a long stola, 
The prophetic cavern at Delphi is searched for in vain. 
At Delphi, there is a remarkable echo, noticed by Justin, 
which repeats several tines, and increases as it reaches the 
rocks, like the roar of approaching thunder. 

Thebes, so interesting for its ancient history, retains 
scarcely uhy traces of its former maguificence, and the 
sacred und public edifices mentioned by Pausanias and 
uthers, have disappeared ; it is even difficult to ascertain 
the situation of the ancient gates of the city. 

‘ Modern ‘Thebes contains about four thousand Greeks and 
gue thousand ‘Lurks. ‘There are four mosques. Spon men- 
tions only two, asthe otbers have beea erecied since his time. 
The Greeks have several churches, most of which are ina 
dilapidated state. The Archbishop of Athens is Metropo- 
litan of ‘Thebes. 

‘ The bazar is agreeably shaded with the luxuriant foliage 
vf a spreading platanus of large dimensions and of venerable 
age. ‘The ‘lurks enjoy this cool retreatduring the summer, 
smoaking in picturesque groups under its verdant boughs, 
nearly in a stale of torpor, the greater part of theday. The 
stem of this magnificent tree, at the height of four feet from 
the grouacd, measures twenty feet in circumference.’ 


About thirty years ago, Thebes suffered greatly from 
the plague; the summers are disfinguished by the inten- 
sity of the heat, and the winters by the severity of the cold. 

(To be continued.) 


FOPFPOPPROBPOEL ECL ELEC OP? 


Letters on the Events which have passed in France since 
the Restoration, in 1815. By Helen Maria Williams, 
8vo. pp. 12y. London, 1819. 


Miss Witstams is a lady more distinguished for her li- 
terary talents than for the uniformity of her political prin- 
ciples; she has resided many years in the French me-4 
tropolis, not only since the restoration, but during the 
reign of Buonaparte, by whose order she was arrested as a 
spy ;and, as she is a pretty acute observer, ber opinionsare 
entitled to some credit. 

Whatever may be asserted by some writers to the con- 
trary, if we are to believe Miss Williams, the mania of re- 
publicanism has subsided in France; the French youth, 
though decidedly hostile to ultra royalist measures, and 
ardent lovers of liberty, are too well read in modern bis- 
tury to seek for liberty where it is not to be found:— 


‘ They do not represent fhat misled and insensate multitude 
who, in the first years of the revolution, had just thrown off 


- 


their chains, and profaned, in their ignorance, the cause they 
revered. The present race are better taught, and will not 
bow the knee to false idols. ‘They rally around the charte; 
as their tutelar wv: whom itis their duty to obey and 
their privilege to defend.’ 

If the French youth are really sostrong!y attached to the 
charter which Louis X VIII has given to France, the strict 
adherence to that charter, (if it can be adhered to, which 
we must doubt,) will be likely to ensure the permanence 
of the Bourbons on the throne. Of Bonaparte we haye 
the following anecdote :— 


‘ He issued several edicts concerning internal regulations 
from Schoénbrun, and a long ordinance about the Freneb 
theatre, from the palace of the Czars. He was probably also 
proud of these dates; and felt that there was something to fili 
the imagination in the power of giving orders that had such 3 
space to traverse, and such a certainty of being executed. 
He liked to show he could govern, from the walls of the 
Kremlin, to the green-room of the Rue-Richelieu.’ 


This certainly has much the appearance of affectation, 
us Bonaparte, during his short residence at the Kremlin, 
had such important affairs in hand as must sink the re. 
gulations of the Parisian theatres into insignificance. The 
next anecdote is a_ striking instance of the magic in- 
fluence by which Bonaparte attached the military to his 
person :— 

‘ Bonaparte’s presence excited no awe when he sat on his 
throne,—he was even awkward in his gestures, as if he were not 
at his ease on aseat to which he was unaccustomed. It was 
in the field and on horseback, that his small figure, in a plain 
coat, cast a spell about hiin, which, under the walls of the 
Kremlin, and at the foot of the Pyramids, rendered danger de- 
lightful and death unheeded. A friend of mine, attached to 
the minister of foreign affairs, who ti. be followed Napoleon 
to the army, told me he saw him, the day after a great battle, 
pass through a field that led to his head-quarters, and which 
was covered with wounded and dying soldiers. As he went 
by they suspended their groans, and cried, ‘* Vive |’En- 
pereur.” ? 

The French, with all their boasted wisdom, and the ex- 

perience of the revolution, are yet almost entire strangers 
to the principles of civil liberty ; the latest regulations of 
the press contain a singular mixture of provisions favour- 
able at once to popular liberty and arbitrary power; for 
while the trial by jury is introduced, and permission given 
to prove, by witnesses, the truth of imputations brought 
against public functionaries, yet the penalties inflicted for 
violations of the law are very heavy, and the forms of pre- 
ceeding are in proportional severity :— 
_ * The freedom from censorship, of the daily and periodical 
Journals, is also established; but the proprietor of a journal 
must deposit more than one hundred thousand francs in the 
hands of government, as a guarantee, previous to its publica 
tion. stds can certainly never be purchased too dear: 
governments have often attempted to destroy it, but it is now 
for the first time put up to sale. 

‘ The abolition of censors to the daily journals has given 
general satisfaction. Their functions being terminated, the 
exercise of thought is no longer prohibited, though it is sub- 
Jecttoaduty. ‘The journals will now, it may be hoped, 3 
sume a new character; they will no longer chaunt bespokea 
eulogies in chorus, or adhere to the fatiguing monotony ° 
opinion.’ 

The ¢ parliamentary reform’ of France would not suit 
the * universal suffrage’ men of our own country ; for, ‘ by 
the new law of election, the right of voting was restrict 
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hundred francs a-year. The elections were thus placed in 
the hands of the most respectable and independent class of 
the community ;” whereas, formerly, * the power of elec- 
tion was tlirown into the hands of the lowest, and, conse- 
quently, the most dependent part of the community, and 
over whoin the higher orders were in possession of the 
most complete influence.’ And, while in England, the 
military are always sent to a distance from the place of 
election, in France the electoral colleges have a garde 
d'honneur at the door of the hall where they assemble ; it 
must, however, be observed, that the centinels on this oc- 
casion are composed of the national guard, who, though 
they carry firelocks, are not soldiers, but armed citizens— 
a portion of the sovereign people. 

Miss Williams gives a lively and very correct picture of 
the political institutions and the state of parties in France. 
The Chamber of Denuties she divides into four classes, 
under the denomination of the Ultras, the Centre, the 
Doctrinaires, and * though last, not least,’ the Liberaur, 
or Independans. The Ultra deputies, who sit on the right 
side of the hall, and call themselves coté droit, in imita- 
tion of their predecessors in the constituent assembly, are 
thus described :— 

‘Their dreams are of popular insurrections and conspira- 
cies, and the crimes and misdemeanors of philosophy. ‘Their 
mot d’ordre is the throne and the altar. These partisans of 
the past, always go back one or two centuries in search of any 
French title to distinction or glory. ‘They admire no epoch 
of its governinent but that of the Grand Monarque; and they 
have heard of no great gener: since Turenne and Villars. 
They once knew France, but they know nothing of the French 
nation. Many of that party have been absent during the re- 
volution; they came back to complain of theirgsufferings, to 
demand redress for their wrongs, and their return may be 
called an invasion.’ 


The party of the Centre is formidable from its numbers, 
and is composed of men who, unmoved and motionless 
amidst the most important deliberations, sometimes vote 
for one party and sometimes for the other, but a!ways 
cause a preponderance into whichever scale they throw 
their weight. The Doctrinaires are the avowed partisans 
of liberal opinions, they are neither of the ministry nor of 
the opposition, but men who believe that the best means 
of securing the triumph of liberal opinions, is by support- 
ing the measures of the ministry when they are constitu- 
tioual :— 

The Coté gauche, composed of the /iberaur, or Indepen- 
dans, forms the vanguard of French liberty. The Indepen- 
dans are of that class of men, whose principles oveithrew the 
old despotism, and who made the revolution. They have 
sometimes hoped, sometimes despaired, of freedoin, but al- 
Ways adhered to her cause; and for which they now struggle 
under the banner of the charter.’ 

Of the manner in which affairs are diseussed in the le- 
gislative assemblies of England and France, there is a de- 
cided difference, and certainly much in favour of the 
former; it is indeed remark: le, that a nation, which does 
not hesitate to imitate us in the principles of our institu- 
tions, differ so widely in their use; there is in fact no dis- 
cussion in the French chambers, but each member, who 

as given notice of his intention to speak, and on what 
side of the subject, comes prepared with a pamphlet in his 
Pocket to read to them ; but, on this subject, we shall select 
@ concluding extract from the work before us:— 


‘The Chamber of Deputies possesses excellent speakers, 
yet what passes cannot properly be called a discussion. The 
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members, when they intend to speak, are obliged to inseribe 
their names on a list, for or against the question in discussion ; 
the order in which they are to speak cannot be inverted ; thev 
must go to the tribune in the suceession in which their names 
are marked ; and it must be adinitted, that this manner of de- 
hating very little resembles a debate. We seldom hear of 
those interrogatories which a minister must submit to answe 
in the House of Commons. 

‘When the assembly, after a general discussion, examines 
the separate articles ofa law, the investigation takes more the 
character ofa discussion. But French legislators have a diffi- 
culty to conquer, from which, perhaps, a number of the 
House of Commons would shrink. Not one word are they 
permitted to articulate in their place; if they think proper to 
speak, they must leave their seat, march to thetribune, ascend 
the steps, and when they have reached their pulpit, the glow 
of feeling has, perhaps, been chilled on the way—the senti- 
ment is evaporated—the ideas are dispersed—the energies of 
inind have sunk into the ceremonial,—and he who eagerly 
claimed a right to speak, finds at last that he has nothing to 
say.’ 

‘ There are some gooc and loyal deputies, who believe the 
country would be in danger if they failed to transmit to the 
public the mass of their legislative opinions. ‘They appear at 
the tribune with a manuscript, of tremendous size, in their 
hand, their head bent on the paper, their spectacles placed on 
the nose, and with a pre-determinaticn not to spare the cham- 
ber one single page, although the discussion is, perhaps, 
nearly closed ; and they are not of the class of speakers who 
find new arguments when the old are exhausted. The assem- 
bly sometimes, unable to endure any more, call to their ho- 
nourable colleague to pass over afew leaves of his manu- 
script; but the next moining that very member ts called un 
orateur, in all the journals; and his constituents are not ap- 
prized that the assembly considered him as taking a cruel ad- 
vantage in his harangue, of their constitutional obiigation to 
listen. 

‘We have also some metaphysical deputies, who never 
speak on any question without going back to the origin of so- 
ciety, and who might well be addressed in the words of Lee 
Plaideurs, * Avocat passcz au deluge!’ 

Had such a picture of the French chamber been repre 
sented on the English stage, we should have thought tt an 
Wiberal caricature: and yet such ts the state of France, 
that these proceedings are conducted with the utinost gra- 
vity, und there is little hope, (at present at least,) of any 
alteration. 





SOFC FPEPEPEFEFECEEAELIF 


Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Svo. pp. 1047. Edinburgh, 1819. 
(Continued.) 

Wr resume our notice of this very interesting work, and 
shall probably be tempted to extend it even toa third 

number. . 

As arival to Mr. Jeffrey, in his forensic capacity, the 
author presents us with a very happily drawn picture of 
another young barrister, of yreat promise, Mr. Heury 
Cockburn :— 

‘Of all the great pleaders of the Scottish Bar, he ts the only 
one who ts capable of touching, with a bold and assured 
hand, the chords of feeling; who can, by one plain word and 
one plain look, convey the whole soul of tenderness, @ 
appeal, with the authority of a true prophet, to a yet highes 
clas of feelings, which slumber in many but a 
dead, I think, in none.’ 

‘ He is the best teller of a plain story T ever heard H 
puts himself completely upon a level with those to v hom ie 
speaks 5 he enters into all the feelings with which or inary 
persons are likely to listen to the fir-tstatement fiom ¢ partis 
mouth, and endeavours, with all his might, to ce Woy tke 
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impression of Jistrustfulness, which he well knows he has to 
encounter. He uttersno word which he is not perfectly cer- 
tain his hearers understand, and he points out no inference 
before he has prepared the way for it, by making his hearers 
understand perfectly how he himself has been brought to 
adopt it. He puts himself in the place of his audience, an 
obvious rule, no doubt, but in practice, above all others, dif- 
hault, and which it requires the skill of a very master in the 
knowledge of human nature to follow with precision. Instead 
of labouring, as most orators do, to impress on the minds of 
his audience a high notion of his own powers and attainments 
—this man seems to be anxious about nothing, except to 
make them forget that he wears a gown, and to be satisfied 
that they are listening to a person who thinks, feels, and 
judges, exactly like themselves. He despises utterly the 
Ciceronian and Pindaric maxim. 


Xen Setv weorwroy tnrnvyes. 


It is not his ambition to be admired; he wishes only to be 
trusted. He does not, by one word or gesture, show that he 
aspires to be reckoned a great man; but it is plain, he wou/d 
give the world they should believe him to be an honest one, 
And after he has been allowed to tell his story in his own way, 
for ten minutes, | would defy Diogenes himself to doubt it.’ 

‘ Mr. Jefirey is the Prince of Rhetoricians ; but Mr. Cock- 
burn, in every other respect greatly his inferior, is more for- 
tunate here. He is an orator, and the passions are the legiti- 
mate and willing subjects of his deeper ~ As the stagy- 
rite would have expressed it, he has both the mss; 1 9.xn and 
the isis waersixn; but Mr. Jeffrey has no pretensions to the 
possession of either.’ 


With so many admirable qualifications for a great ad- 
vocate, Dr. Peter Morris may well express his surprise at 
the fact, that Mr. Cockburn, though he has been many 
years at the bar, is a lawyer whose superiority of practice 
1s to be lamented. We happen personally to know some- 
thing of the barrister in question, and we think we can 
let Peter and his other admirer, into a little of the reason. 
Mr. Cockburn is not as yet sufficiently thorough going for 
a barrister of great practice. It is not every cause he can 
be got to advocate, nor does he do that justice to every 
cause which he does undertake, which he might and ought 
to do, He has a habit of taking the most wondrous 
likings and dislikings to causes at the very first sight, from 
circumstances often of the most trivial or whimsical de- 
scription, and without caring to inquire at all into their 
real merits. He is, in a word, if the phrase may be allowed 
us, quite a cause-fancier. He must plead perfectly con 
amore, or he pleads flatly. If he can be prevailed on to 
believe that he has gota good cause in hand, or, at least, a 
cause which he can make something of—in which he can 
show off his admirable powers of story telling to advan- 
tage—then, indeed, he does exert himself nobly—invin- 
cibly.— But when the reverse is the case—when he fancies 
(as we have often known him to do on very false grounds) 
that he has got a wrong or an indifferent side to defend— 
when the fit of doing well is not upon him—he sinks even 
below the mediocrity of the meek ordinary side-bar dri- 
veller. We just recollect a very striking example of this 
failing, which came under our own personal observation. It 
occurred in the case of an honest Celt, who had got an Ex- 
chequer process against him, for whiskey smuggling. 
Mr. Cockburn was his counsel, and, as was manifest to all 
acquainted with the manner of the gentleman, had taken 
it into his head that his client was a rogue, aud his cause 
as desperate as that of all rogues ought to be; he made 
accordingly, as is his way, such a defence for his poor 


devil of a client, as would. have damned the most honest 


man alive. And where, our friend Peter may ask us, was 
the proof of this? The proof, which was an eminent} 
striking one, we shall give him, in the words of the dis. 
tinguished judge who presided on the bench,—the late 
Lord Chiet Baron Dundas—‘ Gentlemen of the jury, 
the defendant will fall to be acquitted on two grounds, 
neither of which have been taken the least notice of by 
his counsel.’ We have hinted enough, we presume, to 
satisfy the reader why it is—that a man of unquestionably 
great and commanding talent, but who cannot always be 
depended upon, is not always, or at least oftener, em. 
ployed and trusted. 

‘There are several individuals, Peter tells us, who would 
very fain be supposed to belong to the same class with the 
Jetireys and Cockburns of the Scottish Bar, and some, 
no doubt, who may hereafter belong to it. Among 
the former (i.e. those who will never belong to it) he 
found a certain old acquaintance, Mr. J. P. Grant, M. P, 
who has of late resumed the advocate’s gown he had worn 
in the days of his youth :— 


‘I do not discover, however, that his return to the Edin- 

bugh Bar has borne much resemblance, either 
“ Toa re appearing star, 
Or a glory from afar,” 

His extravagant vehemence of gesture, and his foaming cata- 
ract of words, seem to be regarded with rather a mortifying 
kind of indifference by the juries; and, as for the judges, 
nothing can be less likely to prove effective in demolishing 
their quiet and resolute defensiveness, than that incessant 
crush of ill-directed artillery which is levelled against them 
by Mr. Grant. He quite miscalculates his elevation; there 
is a most mistaken curve in his parabolas ; and the shot of this 
noisy engineer are all spent betore they reach the point at 
which they are aimed. In short, Mr. Grant is by no means 
listened to here in Edinburgh, with the same atte..tion which 
he is used to receive from the House of Ccommons; so that 
the rule about lawyers making bad speakers in Parliament, 
may be considered as exactly contradicted in this instance. 
Not that Mr. Grant is a good speaker, even in Parliament, but 
there he certainly is a useful one, and apparently an accept- 
able one. It would be too much for poor human nature to 
meet with equal success in every thing. But although I ain 
no admirer of Mr. Grant’s eloquence, I assure you I was very 
glad to meet once more with an old acquaintance, for whose 
character, as a gentleman, no one can have a higher respect, 
and for whose good company over a bottle of good claret, 
nobody can have a more sincere relish than myself. I spent 
a very pleasant evening with him yesterday at Mr. J ’s, 
where we talked over a thousand old ‘lemple stories, and 
were as happy as kings. He used to be continually about 
poor ‘Tom Harris’s chambers, when he lived in Fig-tree 
Court—I won’t say how many years ago.’ 


A letter on the ‘Stupidity of the Young Whigs of 
Edinburgh’ is amusing; but we miss, what we feel assured 
the doctor could have been at as little loss to furnish us 
with, and which, in all fairness, he ought not to have omit- 
ted, a letter in contrast, on the * Stupidity of the Young 
Tories of Edinburgh.’ Of the young whigs, he says :— 





‘ They are really a very disagreeable set of pretenders—l 
mean those of them that do make any pretensions at all to 
literary character. They are very ill-educated in general ; 
they have no classical learning; few of them can construe 
two lines of any Latin poet; and as for Greek, they scarcely 
know which end of the book should be held to their noses. 
‘They have never studied any philosophy of any kind—unless 
attending a course of lectures on metaphysics, delivered by 





aman far too ingenious to be comprehended for above five 
sentences at a time, by persons of their acquirements and cas 
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— 
nacity, can be called studying of philosophy. They know 
sometimes a little about chemistry and geology, to be sure ; 
but these are studies in which the proficiency of mere ama- 
teurs can never be any great matter. Chey know a very little 
of English history and politics—enough to enable them to 
«pin out a few half-hours of b/arney in their debating societies. 
But, upon the whole, it may safely be asserted, that all they 
know, worthy of being known, upon any subject of general 
literature, politics, or philosophy, is derived from the Edin- 
burgh Review itself; and as they cannot do the Review any 
great service by giving it back its own materials, I conceive 
that this work is just in the act of falling a sacrifice to habits of 
superficial acquirement, and contented ignorance, which it 
was short-sighted enough to encourage, if not to create, in 
order to serve its own temporary purposes among the rising 
eneration of Scotland.’ 

‘As for their talk, it is such utter drivelling, the moment 
they leave their text-books, (the moment they give over 
quoting.) that I must own I found no great entertainment in 
it. Itis a pity to see a fine country, like Scotland, a country 
so rich in recollections of glorious antiquity, so rich in the 
monuments of genius, at this moment adorned with not a few 
full-grown living trees of immortal fruit—it is a pity to see 
such a country so devoid of promise for her future harvest. 
It isa pity to see her soil wasting on the nurture of this unpro- 
ductive pestilential underwood, juices which, under better 
direction, might give breadth to the oak and elevation to the 
pine.’ 

{To be concluded in our next.) 


PHP PPE LELLEPPPPEPEPLEOEL ELD COPD? 


A Copious and Impartial Report of the Dehates and 
Proceedings in the First Session of the Sixth Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land } including, in Addition to the Speeches, a Variety 
of Authentic Documents, Petitions, Official Returns, 
Voting Lists, &c. The whole forming a faithful Repre- 
sentation of the Character and Policy of the British 
Government, Voreign and Domestic. By Thomas Dolby 
and Assistants, 2vols., Svo. pp. 1408. London, 1819. 


However much reformers may differ among themselves, 
or from the rest of the community, as to the constitution 
of Parliaments, or the degree of corruption imputed to 
them, there is no one, at the present day, will deny the uti- 
lity and importance of a faithful report of their proceed- 
ings; there was a time, and that not very remote, when 
this was not permitted ; by degrees, however, the debates of 
the two houses were suffered to transpire as the proceed- 
ings of * Political Clubs,’ and fictitious names given to the 
members, principally borrowed from the Romans. ‘Thus 
we sometimes found Lucius Junius Brutus advocating a 
duty on salt or beer, and Tarquinius defending the liberty 
of the press and trial by jury; in time, however, these 
names became generally known, and, at the end of the ses- 
sion, it was usual to give to each of these Roman worthies 
his British cognomen. The importance of making the 
proceedings of Parliament public are too well known, and 
ave ever been acknowledged by all parties in the house, 
from Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning to Sir Francis 
Burdett ; and, out of doors, they have always been duly ap- 
prectated. They are, indeed, so adinireble a check, even 
on Parliament itself, that we much question that the hber- 
ties of a country can ever be endangered while they are 
permitted. 

The daily press has long devoted considerable attention 
and expense to reporting the proceedings of Parliament, 
and, at the end of every session, they have been collected 
and published in volumes, but at such a distance from the 
close of the session as to lessen their interest considerably. 





To obviate this inconvenience, Mr. Dolby, at the be- 
ginning of the session just closed, commenced the publi- 
cation of the Parliamentary Debates in weekly numbers, 
and at a price which placed them within the reach of al- 
most every individual: by keeping them only a few days 
behind the proceedings, he was enabled to correct many 
errors incidental to the daily press, aud yet to give them 
before the interest on the questions discussed was suffered to 
subside. ‘These numbers have now been collected, and, 
with the addition of a List of the Members of both Houses, 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons, and other do 
cumeuts, with copious indexes, they are given to the public. 

The manner in which the work has been executed does 
the editor, much credit, for, notwithstanding the difficulties 
and inconvenience necessarily attending the commence- 
ment of such a work, and, what appears to us to he a far 
greater misfortune, his known political bias, he has re- 
ported the debates very impartially; and although his 
principles will occasionally betray themselves in an an- 
swer to correspondents, and in the preface, yet he has not 
suffered it to influence him in giving a faithful report of 
what passed in both houses of Parliament during a session 
of unusual importance, 

There can be no objection made to the inatter of these 
volumes, but some improvements in the manner are neces- 
sary, and the editor announces his intention of observing 
them in future; we allude more particularly to some 
highly important documents not having been added to th. 
others at the end of the volumes, but inserted with the 
debates. The rapidity with which the whole business of « 
session has been brought together, and the cheap price at 
which these volumes are published, cannot fail of ensur- 
ing them that patronage to which, in so many respects, thes 
are entitled. 


SHFPFEEPEFEBREBPEE FELL 


The Fudger Fudged ; or, the Deviland T * * *y M** *-. 
M.DCCC.LXXXVIII. By the Editor of the Ne» 


Whig Guide, 12mo. pp. 62. London, 1519. 


Tuisis a smart retaliation on a well known bard, whese 
works, while they display so much genius, and contain so 
much of the true spirit of poetry, have beea very justh 
censured, not only for the violence of their politics, but 
for the unfeeling manner in which all the decencies of so- 
cial life are violated, and for the continued attempt t> 
bring not only the best of civil institutions inte contempt, 
but to sport even with religion itself, 

The author of the ¢ Fudger Fudged,’ like the Pudge: 
himself, has, however, gone too far in his attempt to viiid: - 
cate every act of the ¢ legitimates,’ in their conduct toward: 
Poland, Venice, Genoa, Norway, &c, and the shamefs 
transfer of free and independant states to aggrandize th. 
few great powers, of the coutinent ; and, althouch uo one 
wishes more ardently than ourselves, that sedition at hom 
should be checked, yet we think it may be done very et- 
fectually without the employment of spies. | 

From this short poem it would be an act of Injustice to 
draw largely ; we shall, therefore, content ourselves wit 
two extracts, which, it must be confessed, are pietty » 
vere :— 

‘ By Virtue scorn’d, by Vice forsaken, 
His minstrel erst, old Nick has taken, 
As under-strapper of sedition, 

And made him swear, on his admission, 
‘To aid his master all he can, 

In his old enmity to man. 
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Nick engines has of every sort, 
From the night cellar to the court; 
In speeches one the mob excites, 
Another inorning p2pers writes, 
To this he gives a blackguard wit, 
For Broad St. Giles’s only fit, 
Where he may whine his Irish ditties, 
And take the chair at their committees ; 
To animate their whisky’d glee, 
With Paddy Whack and Langolee. 
There he his high descent might brag on, 
Froin him who slew the Wantley dragon ; 
He fain would pass upon the town, 
Heir to the waggeties of Tom Brown. 
But he, a merry, harmless, fool, | 
Had scorn’d to be sedition’s tool ; 
His snow-balls neither stain’d nor hurt : 
His rival pelts with stones and dirt, 
And these so impotently thrown, 
They wound no fame except his own. 
Brown's name survives, himself long gone, 
As inaster of good humour’d fun; 
For this vile ‘Yom, the happiest lot, 
To have his very name forgot. 
When, for a model looking round, 
He one in Homer might have found, 
Much better suited to his nature; 
Ashameless, sordid, flippant creature, 
A new Thersites, like the old, 
Coward in act, in language bold, 
At sight of lifted whip to quake, 
And patiently a drubbing take: v 
ln general scorn, his safety lies, 
None will attack whom all despise. - 
When Jeftrey he coll’d out, he knew, 
Surely no bloodshed would ensue. 
An ideot grin he tries to excite, 
At this man’s shape, at that man’s height. 
Kings, when they corpulent are grown, 
He thinks, should doubtJess quit the throne ; 
And he who can no longer dance, 
Ought never to be king of France. 
Ask ye what goadds him to declaim, 
Aga'nst the Princely Regent’s name, 
In terms of pe. sonal low abuse, 
A scavenger would hardly use? 
Because he never would admit, 
This ribbald at his board to sit, 
A little office to attend, 
In courts yclept ‘ the Prince’s Friend.” 
His Highness likes a jest, ‘tis true, 
But he must ike the jeter too; 
And times are past, v hen "twas the rule, 
At every court to keep a fool.’ 
The next passive alludes to the low and vulgar slang 
in* Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress’ :— 
‘Adireful war of twe ty years, 
To them a boxing match appears ; 
Who blame the Regent. to have swerv’d 
From laws, bv boxers ave ob-erv’d: 
When on the field of Wate Lo, 
Boney had got his up-et blow, 
He should have raised him from the ground, 
At lea tt» try anothe: round, 
That amateurs might there resort, 
To encourage and enjoy the sport. 
But this ** the untumeuh'e” decided, 
Was just what ought to be avoided; 
Who, not brought up an boxing schools, 
Knew not their lingo ner their rules; 
But thought, Lord hel» them, it was best 
To give their nations peace and rest.’ 


- 
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From the notes, which form the principal part of th), 
work, we select the following :— 


‘ The melody-monger informs us, that during his residenc, 
in France, 
He did never hear her name 
Pronounc’d, but he did banquet on her shame. 


Now as he had not [rish R—I written on his brow, he my, 
have been personally insulted on all these occasions. A youn 
English gentleman, then at Paris, who was acquainted with 
Tom’s Anglo-phoby, made the following 


EPIGRAM. 
When Frenchmen spit in Tommy’s face, 
Of England such his detestation, 
Well pleas’d, he pockets the disgrace, 
As meant for one of that curs’d nation.’ 


There is another excellent note on the * Bard of Ery, 


‘ Thoughts, which he owns ’tis safer far 
‘ Leave hid and burning where they are.’ 


and which purports to be an extract from the epistle, 
which ¢ was so full of unsafe matter, that it must, for the 
present at least, be withheld from the public ;’ this is a 
declaration from ‘the Insurgatory Directory of Public 
Safety,’ and ‘ The Manifesto of Insurrection en Masse.’ 

Some of the Fudger’s choicest flowers of abuse, it ap- 
pears, are not his own, but borrowed from a proscribed 
journal in France:— 


‘Le Nain Jaune, an infamous paper, under this title, wz 
published weekly at Paris, during the hundred days, and af- 
terwards continued at Brussels, to which the author ha 
escaped, and from whence he was also compelled to fly. It 
is this wretched production, which has furnished Morus with 
his most sprightly and delicate allusions :—‘‘ Gros pied de 
couchon;” ** A fool, Dolly, worthy so grand a monarque,;” 
**Go-cart king ;”? ‘* Louis roll’d on castors ;” ‘* The unholy 
stain of Bourbon’s feet ;’’ ‘‘ Take old Louis XVIII, and stu 
him up to the neck with stew’d lampreys ;” ‘* Full fledged 
and wig'd at fifty-six :”’ ‘* Legitimatesare always fat ;”’ “ Vul- 
gar kings ;”’ “‘ Lashing their lordly tails:’’ ** English nobility, 
wonted to kiss hands or anything.” All this nasty stuff is col- 
lected from the Naine Jaune. ‘lhe elegant pleasantry, about 
weighing the Prince Regent, mutato nomine, is a literal trans- 
lation. ‘These vile animals are pledged to oneanother. “ De 
continuer a j’eter du ridicule sur toute espece d’acte que ten- 
drait & marquer aux rois l’attachement de lanation, et sur les 
personnes de tous ceux qui gouvernent.”” (Babeuf.) 

‘« Yo continue to castridicule on every kind of act which 
may tend to mark the attachment of the nation to kings, and 
on the persons of all those who govern.’’’” 


Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the severity 
of this castigatioen, it must be confessed, that it was merited, 
and that the subject of it is fair game; it must also be 
observed, that it .is only on public principles that he is 
attacked, and the author has not, in the slightest degree, 
decended to personalities, or those domestic circumstances 
which the * Fudger’ had never kept sacred. 
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Horeiqn Literature. 

M. pe Scureper, Doctor of Laws of Mecklenburgh, 
has just published an interesting work, entitled, ‘ Anti 
quites Finlandaises,’ in which the original text is given 10 
Runic characters, accompanied with a translation in Ger 
man, It is spoken of as one of the greatest acquisitions 
in recent times to Swedish Literature. 
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ged in printing, at his own expense, the chief histori- 
cal documents respecting the Russian empire, contained 
in the imperial archives at Moscow. He has already 
published two volumes, which are said to be extremely 
interesting. The Emperor Alexander, on receiving the 
second, addressed a very handsome letter to the Connt, 
expressing * his gratitude,’ for the indefatigable care 
which had been shewn tn the editing of the work, and an 
anxious desire that it might be finished by the same hands 
by which it had been so happily commenced. 

“The foundation stone of an academy, to be called the 
Lycée Richelieu, was laid, on the 20th of June last, at 
Odessa. 

The French Academy have been obliged, for the two 
last years, to defer awarding the annual prize for Poetry, 
in consequence of the wretchedness of tie pieces offered. 
The subject of the last year’s competition was the Lancas- 
terian System, of the former year, Trial by Jury.—lIt is 
said that, for the choice of these subjects, so eminently 
poetic, the Academy are indebted to the good taste of 
M. Benjamin Constant. 

The representation of Schiller’s celebrated tragedy of 
William Tell is prohibited in all the theatres of Germany. 

M. Lemaire, a French scholar of considerable eminence, 
has begun, under the patronage of Louis XVIII, a new 
and splendid edition of the Latin Classics; the first vo- 
lumes of Cesar, Virgil, and Tacitus, are all that have 
yet appeared: His Majesty, with the advice of his Coun- 
cil, made it a condition of his patronage, that the works 
of Lucretius and Petroneus should be excluded from the 
collection,—the former for their impiety, the latter for 
their libertinism. 
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Original Correspondence. 


Ane 


ON BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


* But happy they, the happiest of their kind ! 
Who gentler stars unite; and in one fate, 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.’ 








Sir,—I read with more than common interest and at- 
tention, the article of your correspondent J. E. in Literary 
Chronicle, No. 12, and though [ do not present myself to 
you or your readers, as one of the £ abler pens’ whom 
J. E. contemplates, yet, if not too obtrusive, | venture to 
claim your indulgence for a few remarks, which the pe- 
rusal of your correspoudent’s communication, in addition 
to previous thoughts on the subject, has suggested ; in the 
doing of which, however, | disdain all intention of quarrel- 
ling with your correspondent. As to the disgusting mode 
of proceeding so frequently adopted of late, namely, ac- 
tions for breaches of promise of marriaze, | am willing to 
30 as farin censure as J. F.; it deserves to be branded 
with opprobium, and calls for the same most serious con- 
sideration of the legislature, as a similar one, which merits 
similar reprobation; [allude to the means which are re- 
sorted to as a reparation, (as we are told,) to a husband 
for the loss of his wife’s services, who has tainted herself 
by conjugal infidelity ; or a father for those of his daugh- 
ter, who has fallen a victim to the seducer’s arts and 
Power. Surely it is a mockery tosuppose that money can 
compensate for the Joss of that virtue, which we all agree 





fannot be purchased by wealth, The system has, however, 
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remained now so long in its present faulty state, that hope 
of alteration is almost visionary; if, however, money must 
be the instrument of punishinent for offences like these, it 
should only be given to the injured party nominally, as 
plaintiff in the action; but he or she should be made to 
refund the same, into the hands of persons legally ap- 
pointed for the purpose, to be held in trust for the erection 
and support of an establishment to be appointed as a re- 
fuge for females of respectability, victims of seduction, 
whose friends refuse to receive them, when their seducers 
shall have left them; aud for those wedded females, who 
having stepped aside from the line of duty, are basely de- 
serted by their paramours, and are thrown destitute and 
forlorn upon the dangerous ocean of a quick-sand world, 
But IT am digressing,—J. E. decidedly stands forward as 
the defender of the male sex, who are always, thengh cere 
taiuly not always justly, presumed to be the offendio 

parties ; and he asserts, that there are many reasous which 
inight be adduced on trials of this kind, as causes of the 
nou-performance of promises and professions, ov the part 
of the man, but which ‘a sense of honour might prevent 
hin from pleading.’ It appears to me that thre must bea 
false honour, or delicacy would, perhaps, be a more ex- 
pressive term; for that is what | presame J. E. mtends; 
aad it is on this point chiefly that T differ with your cor- 
respondent. The instituting of the action on the part of 
the female, does not exhibit a very great proportion of de- 
licacy or feeling, in thus bringing before the world the 
man whom she has professed to love ; and | argue that 
this very act gives the mana just right to declare his 
reasons, (if he haveany,) for the failure of obligations; and 
it isthe want of such candid statements as these, by the 
counsel for the defendants in such cases, that throws so 
much obloquy on the proceeding of the man. Letters 
are produced, witnesses are examined, on behalf of the 
prosecution, all tendiag to prove that a decided and ap- 
parently honourable attachment had been formed and 
continued for such a period of time, aud, of course, that a 
clear promise of marriage had been given, Let us exa- 
mine what ts the defence set up—no specitically alleged 
reasons—io explanatory justification—no sulistantial refu- 
tation of the testimony of the opposite party; but an ine- 
quality of age,—of fortunc,—a dishike to some other part 
of the family ; or, what is worse than all, a defamatory he 
bel on the virtue and character of an injured female. Who 
will not say that this latter act is das'ardly 2? Who not 
agiee that the primary objections, (though sound in theme 
selves,) are futile and weak, inasmuch as they should have 
been discovered before. It is much to be deprecated, 
that respectable mev of the profession will lead themselves 
to be the vehicles of'such flimsy aud built-upon the-sand 
arguments. But | aim trespassing too long on your yood- 
hess and your reader's paticuce, ishould you present this 
to them,) and L will conclude by stating, as my opinion, 
that actions on these subjects are most reprehensible, as 
bringing before the public eye, domestic wounds which 
time and solitude might heal: that if they are to be in- 
stituted, meney can never be a reparation for such an ine 
jury, and conjecture will not be silent us to the motive 
which gave birth to the procceding; that females may 
sometimes give cause for such conductin the males—but 
while such promises as at present compose the defence, on 
the part of the di: fendaut, are persisted in, to the exclusion 
of candid and fair statement, the world will decide that 
turpitude and villainy were the incentives of that conduct, 
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which thus subjects the man to public exposure and pun- 
ishmenvt. With many apologies for having so much ex- 
tended this communication, lam, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, ee 


PPPOE EPAEEPOPELOF 


MOCK, OR HIRED BAIL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—I was much pleased with Fitzhenry’s letter, in 
your valuable and interesting paper of last week, on the 
subject of Mock Bail, the employment of which has so 
long been a subject of complaint against our civil courts 
of justice ;—and it may bea satisfaction to Fitzhenry, and 
to your readers in general, to know that the matter has 
been taken up by * The Metropolitan Law Society,’ who, 
a few weeks ago, caused the following memorial to be pre- 
sented to the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
a similar one to the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and, through their exertions, 1 hope the public will 
shortly be relieved from such pests to society, as Hired 
Bail. lam, Sir, your’s, &c, 

Temple, August 4, 1819. J. A. 


COPY OF MEMORIAL. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Charles Abbott, knight, Lord 
Chief-Justice of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, at 
Westminster ; The Honourable Sir John Bayley, knight ; 
Sir George Sowley Holroyd, knight; and Sir Willian Dra- 
per Best, knight, the other judges of the said court. 

The Memorial of the Members of the Metropolitan Law 
Society, 

Sheweth,—That the Metropolitan Law Society, recently 
instituted, is composed of respectable attornies and solicitors, 
residing or practising in the cities of London and Westminster, 
or within the limits of the twopenny post, and has for its 
objects, the promotion of fair and honourable practice, and 
the prevention of abuses in the profession. 

hat your memorialists have witnessed, with great regret, 
many persons plying at the principal entrance of Serjeant’s 

Inn, with their names and address on paper, for the express 

purpose of offering themselves as Bail for hire. 

That the persons who thus offer themselves, are generally 
men ofthe lowest description, without property or character. 

That through the subtle practices of the persons, through 
whose agency or advice such Bail are Lived, the plaintiff’s 
attornies, very frequently, have not sufficient time between 
the delivery of the notice of justification and the time of jus- 
tifying, to make the necessary preparation for effectually 
opposing improper Bail, as such notice may, by the practice 
of your honourable court, be served so late as ten o’clock at 
night, for the sitting of the court on the following morning. 

That you: memorialists respectfully submit to your lord- 
ships the injurious tendency of these practices, as bringing 
the profession of the law into disrepute, and frequently de- 
feating the purposes of justice. 

That, in making this representation, your memorialists are 
actuated only by asense of the obligation which they owe to 
your honourable court, as well as to their own characters, 
and to the public in general. 

Your memorialists, therefore, humbly request, that your 
lordships will be pleased to take the subject of this me- 
morial into your consideration, and make such order 
therein, as to your lordships shall seem meet. 


THE POST OFFICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CURONICLE, 


Srr,—I am induced by your account of the Post Of- 
fice, to state, that the late Sir Wim. Pulteuey, then an old 
man, in 1795, told me that a banker in Edinburgh, (I 





think Ramsay was his name,) had informed him, when he 
was a youth, that he, the banker, remembered when the 
post came only three times a-week from London, and that 
one day it brought only one letter, which was for his 
banking-house! 

About the year 1790, Sir William said the letters received 
in Edinburgh, from London, averaged about twelve hun- 
dred a-day. As the first period, 1 mean the one letter. 
day period, probably was about the year 1735, this was 
wonderful alteration in about fifty or sixty years. 
London, 10th Aug. 1819. Your’s, &e, 


PROFILE APEEPEBEEEELELEPEELEM 


ON THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF FEMALES 
ON THE STAGE. 

IT is not a little remarkable, that two of the most attrac. 
tive features in modern dramatic representation, were in- 
troduced at the same time, and that at a period much 
later than is generally imagined. We allude to the use of 
scenes and decorations, and the still greater improvement, 
that of assigning to females their proper characters. Sir 
William Davenant, to whom the stage has been largely in- 
debted, first introduced scenes at the Duke’s old Theatre, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on the Restoration of Charles II, 
and they were soon after used in the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane; about the same time, women were taught 
to act their own parts in plays, which had_ hitherto 
been personated by men; and we have an account of se- 
veral performers who particularly distinguished them- 
selves in this line of acting, previous to the suppression of 
the theatre during the puritanical authority of the com- 
monwealth ; among the men who were the most remarka- 
ble for their apparent effeminacy, was Stephen Hammerton, 
who is said to have been ‘a most noted and beautiful woman 
actor,’ and who played at Blackfriars.in the age imme- 
diately succeeding Shakespeare. Two men, of the names 
of Hart and Clun, who had been bred up to the stage, 
also played women’s characters; Hart played the Duchess 
in the Cardinal, and one Burt also distinguished himself as 
Clariana, in Love's Cruelty. Alexander Gotle, the jack- 
all of the poor players, during the suppression, was also a 
woman actor. 

These male representatives of the softer sex, occasioned 
some inconvenience ; and a ludicrous anecdote is related, 
that occurred whea Charles If visited the theatre; the per- 
formance not commencing at the usual time, * the merry 
monarch, scandalous and poor,’ sent to know the reason 
of the delay, when the manager came forward and begged 
the indulgence of his inajesty for a few minutes, as ‘ the 
queen was not yet shaved,’ 

To us, there appears something so repulsive in the ex 
hibition of boys or men personating female characters, that 
one cannot conceive how they could ever have been toler 
ated as a substitute for the spontaneous grace, the melting 
voice, and the soothing looks of a female, without under 
going so unnatural a metamorphosis, that it was quite iar 
possible to give the tenderness of a woman, to any perlec- 
tion of feeling, in a personating male; and to this cause 
may we not attribute that the fema'e characters have neve 
been made a chief personage among our elder poets, # 
they would assuredly have done, but they knew the male 
actor could rot have sufficiently affected the audience. 
A poct who lived in Charles II's day, and who has written 
a prologue to Othello, to introduce the first actress °° 
our stage, has humourousiy touched on this gross ab- 
surdity :— 


w.P. 
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‘ the Parson's Wedding, a comedy, by Killigrew, which, 
>on its revival, was wholly enacted by females, although 
“jthcre were seven male and six female characters in the 
+ piece, exclusive of servants, &c. 















' reluctance there might have been to introduce females on 


Suppress it, he would, we suspect, reduce it under such 
> festrictions as to deprive it of all its charms. M. Porce, 
)'0 his oration on the stage, made in the Jesuits’ College, 
)'0 Paris, in 1733, makes the following complaint against 
Ffemale actors: — 


> “host dexterity and skill, Such women I mean as repre- 


Pa Stage, equipped with shafts of every kind, and perfectly 
g)structed to kill? How artfully do they hurl the most 


plngle javelin !? 
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«Our women are defective, and so sized, 

You’d think they were some of the guard disguised ; 
For, to speak truth, men act, that are between 

Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

With brow so large, and nerve so uncompliant, 

When vou call Desdemona—enter Giant.’ 


Yet, at this time, absurd custom had so prevailed over 
sense, that Tom Nash, in his Pierce Pennilesse, commends 
our stage for not having, as they had abroad, women-ac- 
tors, or § courtezans,’ as he calls them ; and, even so late as 
in 1660, when women were first introduced on our stage, 
endless are the apologies for the indecorum of this novel 
usage! Such are the difficulties which occur even in 
foreing bad customs to return to nature ; and so long it 
takes to infuse into the multitude a little common sense! 
It is even probable that this happy revolution originated 
from mere necessity, rather than from choice; forthe boys 
who had been trained to act female characters before the 
rebellion, during the suspension of the theatre, had grown 
toe masculine to resume their tender office at the restora- 
tion, and, as the same poet observes,— 

‘Doubting we should never play agen, 
We have played all our women into men.’ 


So that the introduction of women was the mere result of 
necessity: hence all these apologies for the most natural 
ornainent of the stage. 

The first actress, whose name we meet with on the 
London stage, was a Mrs, Hughes, who, we find, played 
Desdemona at Drury Lane, in 1663, and itis not impro- 
bable that she was the first female actor; but, whatever 


the stage, they became immediately too attractive to be 
discontinued, and an old writer says, ‘we have seen at 
both houses [Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields] se- 
veral excellent actresses, justly famed, as well for beauty 
as perfect good action*.’ 

We have been led to notice this subject from the circum- 


A modern writer has discovered a serious danger in fe- 
male acting, and, although he does not appear to wish to 


‘They indeed don’t form the deadly shafts of Cupid, 
utthen they level them with the eye, and shoot with the 


sent destructive love characters. Don’t these appear on the 


neousiderable dart! What multitudes are wounded by a 


What poor M. Porée would have said had he lived to see 








the present performance at the English Opera, where there 
are no less than seven ladies on the stage at once, we can- 
not conjecture ! 


Creccccccoeceseceoes 
THE SEA OF LIFE; AN ALLEGORY. 

_ It is morn—Aurora rises from her satiron couch, decked 
in the full glory of effulgent splendour, Already has she 
inounted the distant verge of the horizon, and diffused her 
golden beams over half the extent of earthly space. Venus 
no longer appears tinged with the glory of au illustrious 
}morning star. The grey tint of night 1s exchanged for the 
gay lustre of the day. The rutHed bosom of the sea is 
agitated with continual surges. At its brink floats a little 
bark, which gives its light blue streamers to the wind®, 
The swelling suil flutters on its wing. A fair beauty re- 
clines at the helm, and holds the silken cord attached to 
thesal. The rose and lily triumph on her cheek—her 
eyes bespeak intelligence and youth. The involutions of 
her drapery bear the finest polish of Grecian symmetry. 
She smiles with the air of courteous complacency. Her 
auburn locks correspond with the romantic charms of her 
countenance, Bounteous as the wave which bears her, sweet 
as the air she breathes,—her hand vies with the lily, and 
her beauty with the silky pendant which waves over her! 
Fearless of the tempest and the ocean, she raises the 
golden anchor, and consigns her vessel to the fury of the 
angry surge, without a pilot to steer her course, or a come 
pass to direct her voyage. Careless of danger, she seeks 
not the voyager who has gone before and explored the 
perilous track. LTlapless maid! alas her boat swings in 
air, aud displays alarming signs of fatal agitation! Again 

tossed into ether, she raises her w.inging hands, and ime 

plores relief in vain!) With eyes of tearful terror, she looks 

back upon the place of her departure! Alas, the black 

cloud of destruction bursts over head! Her bark is shat- 





tered! She sinks and ts no more! a. Fe Be 
Biography. 
MEMOIR OF CHARLES BUCKE, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF THE ITALIANS. 
By tHe Kev. Jounn Green, A.M. 

Tuis gentleman, who is the second son of ‘T. Backe, of 
Worlingham, Esq. a highly respectable merchant in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suttolk, is a lincal descendant of 
George Bucke, of Framlingham, Esq., a partizan in the 
service of the Duke of Noriolk, (whose niece he married) 
during the reign of Richard the Third; also much distin- 
guished as the writer of a history of the reign of that 
usurper, in Opposition to the partizans of Heury the Se- 
venth,—a work which subsequently wave rise to llorace 
Walpole’s Historic Doubts. 
The subject of this sketch finished his scholastic edu- 
cation under the superintcendance of Llenry Lloyd, D.D., 
then and now Regius Profe-sor of Hebrew, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Being desigued for the mercan- 
tile profession, the years of adolescence and early man- 
hood were necessarily passed in the usual routine of mere 
cantile transactions. Soon alter the death of his father, 
however, the disgust he had always entertained for busi- 
ness induced him to retire upon a small independence, 
with an intention of increasing it by literary pursuits, 





Lond. 1699. | 


* Historia Histrionica. 


* © Vela dare ventis.’ 
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After residing some time in London and its vicinity, 
desirous of indulging his taste for the ‘ sublime and beau- 
tiful’ in nature, he availed himself of an introduction to 
a family residing in the vale of Usk; and there, retired 
among his books, ming but little in society, and hear- 
ing still less of the world, he wrote his first work,—The 
Philosophy of Nature. 

The only eneiny to this production is its title. Those 
who look merely at the title-page of a book (and they are 
very numerous in this age of intelligence) would suppose 
that it contained little better than a dry series of metaphy- 
sical reasoning. On the contrary, there is scarcely a more 
fascinating book in the whole range of modern literature. 
It is, as the late Dr. Scott said of it, the most classical, 
and at the same time the most profound, of all our books 
of amusement. 

Mr. Bucke had not long resided in the Vale of Usk, 
before he be ame enamoured of a young lady, the only 
daughter of a country gentleman, at that time living at 
Crickhowel. ‘This lady he soon afterwards married. 
Though this union has been productive of many serious 
embarrassments, it is impossible to witness the enthu- 
siasm with which Mr. Bucke always speaks and writes of 
his ‘child of nature,’ as he calls his wife, without a glow 
of correspondent pleasure. By this lady he has two, if 

not three cluidren, About two years after his marriage, 
Mr. Bucke produced his Amusements in Retirement, or 
the Lufluence of Science, Literature, and the Liberal 
Arts, on the Happiness of Private Life. This work is 
dedicated to a Portuguese Lentleman, with whom the 
author had long been in habits of intimate friendship, 
but who died lately at Cintra of a lingering disorder, 
arising froin a cold, which he canght about tive years 
ago, from hiving fallen out of a pleasure boat into the 
Thames. near Battersea Bridge, and from which perilous 
situation he was extricated by the subject of the present 
memoir. 

If the Philosophy of Nature evinces an elegance and 
refinement of taste, the Amus-meuts in Retirement proves 
a mind at once vigorous, well stored. and enlarged, It 
is, indeed, difficult to select from among modern books, 
a work jn which subjects of a serious kind are illustrated 
with so much ease and perspicuity, and with such com- 
prehensive allusions to subjects relating to natural and 
moral philosophy. Previous to the publication of this 
book, Mr. Bucke, from the conduct of a relative, found 
himself unexpectedly and unjustly involved in the pay 
ment of several sums of money. Consulting a friend, 
one day, on the best mode of meeting these difficulties, 
his friend advised bim to write « tragedy. 

Our author relished this advice so well, that he imme- 
diately left London, and, burying himself with bis wife 


and children in one of the most retired valleys in Wales, | 


produced the tragedy which bus wade such a curious im- 
pression on the publ feeling. 

The manner in which his pecuniary hopes were blighted 
by the conduct of the Drury tane Uheatre establishment 
is still fresh in the recollection of every one; but the 
manner in which the author beheld the fatal issue of his 
hopes, is not so generally known. At the beginning of 
the tumult, that is, at the ring of the curtain, he was 
observed by several gentlemen in the pit, sitting in the 
orchestra, listening with silent attention to the various 
andetined sounds, which shewed the temper of that part 
of the audience, who came with a decided purpose not 


‘ 


lene — 
ee 


only to condemn, but with a resolution not to hear, 4, 
the play proceeded, he was beheld with astonishment, by 
the performers, standing sometimes at one scene, ang 
sometimes at enother, calinly taking notes of all that 
passed ; and while every one but himself was in the ut. 
most possible state of confusion, the author, though na. 
turally of a warm and enthusiastic temperament, wag as 
calm and as collected as he had been before, during the 
violence of a controversy in which the whole population 
of London seemed to take not only a distant, but an jp. 
mediate and personal interest. 

At the conclusion, he went into the Green Room t 
return thanks to Mrs. West and Mr. Rae, and the othe; 
performers, with the exception of two; and then, afte 
saying a few words of reproach to one of the Committee, 
calmly walked into the body of the house with a friend, 
who related the circumstance to the writer of this slight 
memoir, and amused himself with remarks on the uproar 
that prevailed during the afterpiece.—And here it will 
scarcely be believed, that the author of the Italians was 
personally one great means of continuing the uproar 
against his own tragedy !—for whenever the party, near 
which he placed himself, became wearied with their own 
exertions, he voaded them on to renew the assault. One 
of the party exclaimed, * Well! we'll make you wonder, 
with a vengeance !'—to which the author quickly replied, 
in the language of Brutus— 

‘No, prince, not so,— 
You cannot do a deed to make me wonder?’ 

When another person, to whom he was distantly known, 
exclaimed, ‘ What!—do you want to damn your own 
tragedy ??—* No,” replied he, ‘1 do not; but the more 
noise Brutus makes in stabbing Cesar, the more noise 
Cesar will make!—and seeing him murdered once, | 
never desire to see him murdered again.’ 

Upon returning to his lodgings, while every thing wes 
fresh in his recollection, he sat down and wrote a history 
of the night's transaction, 

That the Italians has great merit is evident from the 
number of its critics; for, to say that a poem has attracted 
a multitude of critics, is equivalent to the assertion that 
it has many beauties; and that those beauties, in the pre- 
sent instance, are of an eminent order, no ove can have 
the smallest doubt who heard the whole play read by one 
of the first readers of the preseut day (Miss Macauley), at 
Freemasons’ Hall.—For to suppose that an audience, who 
have sufficient mind to pay to hear any play read, cou'd 
sit three hours to hear a bad one, not only with patience, 
but with every possible indication of applause, is ridicu- 
lous, and argues a pitifal hostility in the man who uses 
the argument. But there are men, whose very bread de 
pends upon their industry, not only in depreciating, but 
in the endeavour even to annihilate the venus of the 
country. With these persons nothing is vigour but rant 
nothing ts strong that is not forced; and nothioy beautifu! 
that is not of a seductive character. Manly sentimeit 
must crouch hefore these mighty magicians of the day, 
who are so entirely lost in admiration of their own defects 
that it is next to an impossibility they should discove! 
either harmony in taste, or sublimity in morals. One 
great cause of the opposition this tragedy has met with 
arises from the circumstance of there being a moral im 3 
most every line. But as the little wits have spent their 
fury, we shall now, perhaps, have a little souad sens 





and a little genuine criticism, 
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Besides the works already alluded to, Mr. Bucke has | 


published a small collection of poems. These poems will 
got, assuredly, suit the readers of Lord Byron, but they 
will melt the very souls of those who can be pleased 
with the following lines :— 
HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 
SUNG BY THE NUNS OF ST. CATHARINE. 
(Translated from the Spanish.) 
While the evening sun ’s descending 
’Mid yon vast tumultuous wave, 
We,—aind all the world,—are wending, 
To the soft and silent grave. 
Holy Virgin, save,—oh save! 
Save our hearts and souls from falling ; 
Take our thanks for hopes to-day. 
May to-morrow’s worldly calling 
Speed us on our heavenly way !— 
oly Virgin!—pray, oh, pray ! 
At night, at morn, at noon of day, 
Oh! may thy mercy lead and smooth the heavenly way! 


It is curious to observe, that while some writers, who are 
not only undermining the morals of the young, but abso- 
lutely debauching the taste of the old by their odes and 
tales, after the manner of Anacreon and Boccacio, drink 
the wines of Burgundy and eat the olives of Italy—one 
who, of all modern writers, has most enlisted Nature into 
the service of mental enjoyment, and engrafted, as it were, 
the oak of learning on the myrtle of elegance and sound 
morality, has, itis much feared, difficulties of no com- 
non order to encounter and surmount, Government ac- 
kuowledges the merit, but pleads, for the present, that 
there is no vacancy and no acknowledged funds for the 
reward of literary merit. A plan, it is said is in contem- 
plation to apply to Parliament, next session, for an an- 
nual grant, for the reward of inen who may hereafter dis- 
tinguish themselves in a manner worthy the reward of an 
zniightened nation. 








Oriqgiral Woetrp. 
TO THE BEAUTIFUL UNKNOWN, 


V'a graced the Third ‘eat in the Centre Box at the Surrey 
Theatre, July 21st, 1819. 


Atas ! ’tis but madness to cherish 
One hope for an angel so fair ; 
Every feeling of passion must perish, 
Each languishment yield to despair ; 
For oh! such a heav’n of beauty 
Ne’er was forin’d for a mortal like me; 
And the beacon which points to my duty, 
Forbids that I e’er think of thee. 


One iook—but one glance—lovely creature, 
From those eves of pure vestal fire; 
Let a bright smile illumine each feature, 
Grant me this—and no more [’Il desire :— 
Tis done,—every fibre is shaking, 
As from your lov’d presence I fly ; 
lhe cords which bind life now are breaking— 
I love, but thou dar’st not—I die ! L. 


PPILPILIPEOL 


LINES AT PARTING. 


Ain—‘ A Rose Tree in ful/ bearing.’ 
Wilt thou think of me my love, 
‘When I am far away ? © 
Wilt thou think of me, my love, 
o’ return I never may ? 





Alas! thou’lt meet, I fear, love, 

W ith fond swains, when I'm from thee; 
Who'll vow to be sincere, love, 

And steal thy soft heart from me; 
But thou wilt never find, love, 

Youthful souls, than mine, more true, 
‘Twixt Gaul and farthest Ind’, love, 

Tho’ all constant seem to you. 
When Luna sheds her light, love, 


O’erthe tranquil summer sea, 
Pil think with calm delight, love, 


Thine eyes glance on her with met Witrorp, 


TO A RUIN®*. 
Wuat! nothing left whereon to hang a rhyme ? 
Nothing whereby to fix thy early birth? 
Plague on’t! thou werta favourite with Time, 
Yet his hard hand hath patted thee to earth! 
How thou once gave thy marble halls to mirth, 
Where now the mean usurping nettle springs ; 
What bold war-chiefs and dames of lofty worth 
There hung their nights on pleasurable wings ! 
Ah me! no music now—save when the bleak wind sings. 


Thy poor old sides are naked to the skin! 
And what unseemly rents are gaping there ! 
Thy big proud head hath long since fallen in, 
Yet they have clapt a modern mockery where 
Thine own rose high to catch the purer air. 
And there’s a poor old tree too 'o the blast 
Flings ever and anon her limbs, all bare, 
Like a poor orphan to the world out cast, 
Sighing aloud that each rude sweep may be her last. 


Where are thy clanging doors ?—thy lofty towers ? 
Of bright blue waters where the ample sheet ? 
Where are thy roomy parks and cool dark bowers ? 
‘The enamell’d earth that spangled thy white feet? 
Fit place for kings from bus’ness to retreat. 
Are they all gone? A// melted to ¢ thin air!’ 
Nought lett but proof that time and ruin meet, 
‘Lo make strange havoc in this world of care? 
A skeleton behold—a wreck of things that were ! 


To-day the monarch nods beneath a crown, 
A crown perchance with ages’ riches fraught : 
Look ye to-morrow—Well ?—A// crumbled down ; 
All into one most pigmy atom wrought: 
Worth millions now—to-morrow not a groat. 
Tis ever thus with time, whate’er we prize— 
Whatever good our mortal ties have caught ; 
Love, honour, glory, friendship, all are spies, 
Who, smiling, crush to death, our best, best sympathies. 


Farewell, old ruin: I shall think on thee; 
I'll read thy lesson on life’s dreary way ; 

Thou tell'st ine clearly that my path will flee 
Clean off, which bears me gaily up to-day, 

Leaving me stuck down deep in inire and clay. 
‘ Go to—be wise.’ I will, and that in time, 

Ere fades my taper to an evening grey ; | . 
Ere youth’s young streain is weeded o’er with crime, 
My thougls, big clouds their steps, still heavenward 


shall climb. Burro. 


PLAICE PPPPOLEPEOE? 


OROMANZA AND ETHELDINE. 


‘Swirtcy bear hiin, ye coursers, full fleet as the wind, 
Swiftly bear Oromanza to me; 

Burst the fetters which may your velocity bind, 

For to fate and to death I am fully resigned, 
If my lov’d lord again I may see.’ 


® The remains of the fine old royal palace, at Eltham, in Kent, 
now patched up aod used es a bara, stable, &c. 
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From the heights of the tower of Castille, thus cried, 
Etheldine, the young, virtuous, and fair; 

Who refused to become the rich Manuel’s bride, 

And while he mourned his hopes and his wishes defied, 

She wasted away with despair. 

Revenge; like a despot, now reign’d in his heart, 
And controll’d every impulse of will ; 

Hie felt all the power of its cursed dart, 

And inflicted on her all its venomous smart, 
Yet she Oromanza lov’d still. 


Again her deep moan echoed through the wide wood, 
Disturbing the all-powerful scene ; 
When lo! in an instant, before her there stood, 
Oromanzathe Jov’d, Oromanza the good, 
To rescue the fair Etheldine. 


‘ Behold me, ’tis I, Oromanza,’ he said, 
‘The source of thy love and thy trust; 
Of Don Manuel’s threats be no longer afraid, — 
For soon this proud tyrant, I swear, lovely maid, 
Shall mingle his blood with the dust.’ 


Then straight from its scabbard his bright sword he drew, 
And brandish’d it high in the air ; 

Onthe castle: gate’s horn a loud blast he then blew, 

And quick on the battlement stood in his view, 
Don Manuel, the foe of the fair. 


‘ Who dares thus so loudly an entrance demand, 
And surround thus my own castle gate ?’ 

‘*Tis I, Oromanza, with this warrior band, 

We come for revenge, with drawn swords in hand, 
To decide the Bair Etheldine’s fate.’ 


‘Then I'll meet thee,’ said Manuel, scorning delay, 
(As quickly the turret he paced >) 
‘ Come friends and come warriors, haste to the fray, 
Permit not our castle and bannersthis day, 
To be by these ruffians disgraced.’ 


Full long raged the contest ’twixt these noble foes, 
Full long each his prowess did try ; 

And as the sharp conflict approached to its close, 

The castle-walls blazed, and the fire-columns rose 
And be-crimsoned the uppermost sky. 


Now Velasco the young, who scorn’d danger to know, 
Scaled the tow’r which held beauty’s charms’; 

And the moment the brave Oromanza faid low, 

Don Manvel the cruel by one well-aimed blow, 
He clasped Etheldine in his arms. L. 








Sine Arts, 


PRIP EPPA? ? 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 


Have not afforded to the public that gratifying inter- 
est which it anticipated. It is amusing to hear the remarks 
of some, who witness their exhibition in the building ap- 
propriated for their reception at the British Museum. 
One person gravely declares, that ‘ the purchase of them 
was a wasteful expenditure of the public money ;’ another, 
that * they give no pleasure ;’ a third, that ¢ he finds they 
are mere stone and mortar ;’ a fourth, that ‘in their most 
perfect state they wanted beauty ;’ and a fifth, that ¢ to 
admire them must be idle enthusiasm.’ I cannot acknow- 
ledge the justice of these observations. The truth is, that 
they are models of art, and are not very interesting to the 
common observer. He passes over those beauties, which 
engage the attention and delight the eye of the artist. 
This gallery is of the first advantage to students in the 
fine arts; many of the figures display the polished taste 


of a Praxiteles, and the drapery would honour the fam, 

ofa Zeuxis. The quadrupedal form is exhibited jn js, 

highest state of perfection. ‘The noble fire, the command. 

ing strength, and the turgid vein of the horse are admi. 

rably pourtrayed. Although the desperate violence ang 

savage barbarisin of the Turks, added to the natural decay 

of time, have much mutilated these precious remnants of 
antiquity, they are still extremely valuable. The artist, 
of the present and of future generations will find in them 

the long desired opportunity of studying the best antique 
relievos. Pericles, warning his countrymen against a hig. 
gardly contribution, declared, that the fame of illustrious 
Athens was vitally concerned in the work of magnificent 
public buildings. ‘ Spare no expense,’ said he, * where 
the honour of your country is at stake, and posterity wil] 
contemplate the proposed erections as memorials of the 
greatness and munificence of the Athenian character®! 
The appeal of Pericles was as successful as his sentiments 
were prophetic. The Athenians, proud of commemorating 
the skill of their artists, and the zeal of their country, rear. 
ed edifices of grandeur, which afterwards attracted the 
attention of an admiring world: and when some of the 
states of Greece complained of this, as an improper expen 
diture of the contributions raised for carrying on the war 
against Persia, Pericles, in the fervour of enthusiasm, 
(and with mare of pride, perhaps, than of justice) exclaimed, 
‘ The Athenians are accountable to none for their conduct. 
and they are best entitled to the treasures of the states of 
Greece, who can best defend them; the artizans are en- 
titled to their share of the public money, and there will be 
stilt sufficient left to wage with glory the intended war. 
The Parthenon, in its ancient state of grandeur, exhibited 
a pile of magnificence, which has probably never been 
excelled. As models of the sculpture, and as the memo- 
rials of the costume and processions of antiquity, the 
Elgin marbles, are, perhaps, unrivalled, The stones repre- 
senting the battle of the Centaurs and the Lapith:e, are 
admirable specimens of the fury of contending monsters. 
The Theseus, the Ilissus, and the fragment of Hyperion, 
are in the very highest department of nature ; their noble- 
ness of design and harmony of parts attract the peculiar 
notice of every critical observer. They have been for 
beauty of execution compared to the Apollonian torso. 
Upon many of the sculptures we may trace the hand of 
Phidias, and ona still greater number his style and school, 
The meagre poverty of the unskilful artist, which here 
and there occurs, presents a striking contrast to the exqui- 
site productions of art exhibited in the Elgin collection. 
As the venerable records of antiquity, the Elgin marbles 
are peculiarly interesting to the historian. J. P. T. 


ey 


Whe Drama. 


CPLA LIE? 


_ Enevisn Opera.—Est natura hominum novitatis avida; 
is a truth of which the manager of this theatre seems s0 
fully sensible, that he will not omit any opportunity of 
gratifying the public, if novelty will gratify it. The new 
interlude, produced at this house, entitled Belles without 
Beaux, or the Ladies among Themselves, is taken from 
the French, and possesses one remarkable peculiarity— 
that it is wholly played by ladies*. The plot does not 


* Are we not staggered at the boasted liberality of Englishmes, 
when we reflect upon the hesitation and delay, which took place 18 





the purchase of these marbles, for the trifling sum of £35,000? 
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‘ng under the effects of the tender passion, which has re- 
/ °eived its impulse from the beauty of Antonia, at the 
» house of whose sister he had sought the rights of hospita- 
4 lity, disguised as Lothaire, a rich nobleman. i 
» “Umstances, assisted by some rustic drollery of Fitzwilliam 
)*d Miss Copeland, form a very amusing piece, though 


} Accusation, in which Ridgway and Miss Taylor per- 
formed the principal characters with much ability. The 


» ecac 
_ dies were remarkably correct in the performance. 
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display much ingenuity. A prudish young lady lectures 
her cousin Eliza (Miss Carew), on the impropriety of suf- 
fering the advances of an avowed admirer, with such acri- 
monious severity as to provoke the splenetic archness of 
Mrs. Dashington (Miss Kelly), a coquettish lady, who 
yersonates the character of young Doran, her brother, 
wd, by assumivg his dress, gains an interview with the 
prude, and succeeds so rapidly in gaining her affections 
4s not only to overcome her rigidity of principles, but to 
sbtain from her an assurance of her attachment, and, 
though with some hesitation, the declaration of ‘ Doran, 
[Jove you.” In short, hurried through all the varieties 
of ludicrous distress, she is at length sinking between 
shame and reproach, when she 1s relieved by the explana- 
tion that Doran was but a female in disguise. The ob- 
ject of the stratagem is thus effected, and the prude re- 
formed.—The dialogue does not possess much merit, but 
come of the incidents are striking ; the object of the piece 
:; good, and the acting excellent, particularly in the 
courtship scene between Miss Kelly, disguised as Doran, 
and Mrs, Chatterley, who played the prude; the latter is 
entitled to the highest praise, and gave proofs of talents 
which, though they have remained so long unelicited, 
cannot, now that they are known, be suffered to lie dor- 
mant, or to be exercised in insignificant characters. —As 
an instance of the celerity with which this piece has been 
sot up, it may be necessary to mention, that it was read 
in the Green Room on Wednesday, rehearsed on Thurs- 
day, and produced on the Friday evening; the parts 
played by Miss Kelly and Mrs, Chetterley contained 

i seventeen lengths (forty lines each), and yet the la- 


HaymMarKeT THEATRE.—The spirit of competition in 
theatrical matters, as well as in all others, is of conside- 
rable service, if not pushed too far, that is, unless the 
manager becomes more anxious to do much than to do it 
well. The new interlude of Ladies at Home, or Gentle- 
men we can do without You, is from the same source as 
the Belles without Beaux of the English Opera House, 
snd differs much less from it than the adaptation of a 
French drama to the English stage, by different hands, 
might have led us to expect. The acting at this house 
in the three leading characters is certainly inferior; Mrs. 
Edwin and Mrs. Gibbs, though both very excellent per- 
formers, were not at home as a coquette and a prude, 
perticularly Mrs. Gibbs as the latter, a character so very 
different from those in which she so much excels, that 
ve were attonished that it should have been assigned to 
her, 

Surrey THeatre.—Scanderbeg, a burletta spectacle 
‘a two acts, has been the novelty of this week. It em- 
braces those incidents of the life of this terrific chief, dur- 
ing his outlawry, which exhibit his conduct while labour- 


These cir- 


sewvior to some of the later productions at this house. It 
4s well received ; as was also a petit ballet, called False 


* For an account of the first introduction of females on the En- 


Abbot of San Martino closed the evening's entertainments, 
and is rising very highly in popular estimation, from its 
good dramatic situations and chasteness of diction. We 
must intreat of Huntley to spare a little of that stamp of 
the foot, which accompanies his otherwise fully expressive 
recitation ; the character is one of strong fecling, but it 
may be overdone.—Nor can we omit noticing the effect 
this produced on the heroine of the piece, who, we were 
sorry to see, indulged in much boisterous declamation, in 
the scene with the Abbott, previous to the ceremony of 
professing the nun. Dignity of expression should ac- 
company her detestation of his vile practices; but as we 
have not often reason to complain of this fault in the per- 
formance of the able actress who personates the character, 
this hint, no doubt, will be sufficient to prevent a repeti- 
tion. We have done our duty in noticing it, and Miss 
Taylor is as much our fayourite as ever.—The Duke and 
Duchess of Kent honoured the 101st representation of 
the all-attractive Heart of Mid-Lothian, last week; the 
house has been well attended every night. 








Literary and Scientific Lntelliqence. 


SPF FPA 


The Royal Palace at Copenhagen is about to be lighted up 
with gas. Mr. Deville has gone over from London, with the 
necessary pipes, &c. for that purpose. ‘Lhe gas is to be made 
from oil. 

Leaf Gold.—Gold is so malleable, that it may be extended 
into leaves, which do not exceed the 280,000 part of an inch 
in thickness. 

Acrostation.—An experiment is about to be made in the 
garden Ruggieri, of the direction in the air of aerostats, by 
a piece of mechanism having eight wings and eight rudders. 
It is said to be as active as a bird in the air. 

A new compound, consisting of two atoms of oxygen, and 

one of hydrogen, was discovered by M. Thenard, when pro- 
secuting his experiments on the oxygenized acids. This 
liquid is less volatile than water, in which it is soluble in any 
proportion. It may be obtained almost free from water, b 
placing the solution underthe reservoir of an air pump, with 
sulphuric acid. When thus concentrated as much as possible, 
its specific gravity is 1-417. It has the property of destroying 
or of whitening all organic substances. A drop let fall on 
oxide of silver, decomposes the latter, with explosion, attend- 
ed frequently with an emission of light. 
Bathometer.—Mr. Pertains, of Philadelphia, has invented an 
instrument, called the Bathometer, which is intended to show 
by the compressibility and elasticity of water, the depth of the 
sea. He is said to have produced a pressure of water ina 
confined coluinn, equal to that of more than 200 atmosphere, 
or upwards of 3000 pounds to every square inch of surface ; 
being equal to the pressure of 6400 feet in fresh water. Mr. 
Perkins intends to prepare a graduated scale, showing the 
exact degree in which water is actually compressible. 

Sweden.—In the year 1818, Sweden produced 362 literary 
works ; of which 271 were originals, and 91 translations.— 
Historical painting begins to make progress in this kingdom, 
and finds encouragement from the king and the nobility. 

Wooden Bridges. —The Carthage Bridge, over the Ge- 
nessee River, (New York,) is of one entire arch, 713 feet 
long, thirty wide, and 196 feet above the surface of the water. 
Loaded teams of more than thirteen tons have passed over it ; 
the bridge contains 62,515 feet of timber, running measure, 
besides 64,629 feet of broad measure, in addition to 20,306 
feet of timber contained in the false bridge, or supporter. All 
this has been effected by the labour of somewhat less, upon 
an average, than twenty-two workmen, within the short space 





slish stage, see a preceeding page in our present number. 


of nine months. 
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The account of a voyage made in the year 1806, towards the 
North Pole, by the Syren frigate, commanded by M. Le Duc, 
has been published in France, and has excited much interest, 
on account of their having reached the eightieth degree of la- 
titude, in spite of the numerous obstacles which opposed 
thein. 

Shipwreck.—A mechanic of Offenbourg, in Brisgau, named 
Michel, has invented a portative machine, by which a person 
shipwrecked may support himself on the water, and carry pro- 
visions for several days. ‘his machine is five feet in diameter, 
and three inches high. By the use of it rivers can be passed. 
Two experiments were made on the Rhine, on the 20th and 
3ist of June, and perfectly succeeded. 

The British Review and Don Juan.—The editor of the 
British Review has, in the last number of that work, declared 
the charge of bribery, made in the 200 and 20st stanzas of 
Don Juan, to be ‘a direct and palpable falsehood,’ addirg, 
‘we utterly deny that there is one word of truth, or the sem- 
blance of truth, as far as regards this Review or its editor, in 
the assertions made in the stanzas above referred 10.” What 
will Lord Byron say to this? 





he Wee. 


Cee ter? 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta. 

A person at oo has a gooseberry-tree, trained to his 
garden wall, which measures thirty-six feet in breadth, and 
ten feet in height: it has hitherto borne remarkable fine fruit. 

Druids.— he appellation of druid is derived from dryw, 

the old British word for oak, which these priests held in great 
veneration, and on that account were called Druids, or wor- 
shippers of the oak, and not from the place of their residence, 
as some have conjectured. 

The Tortoise was so called from its forming a covering and 
defence for the soldiers, who found as much safety in it as the 
tortoise does in its shell, to which it bore some resemblance. 
[t was formed by the soldiers raising their shields to an equal 
height over their heads, and joining them together in so com- 
pact and firm a manner, that it formeda complete stage, which 
it was not inthe power of the besieged to break or unfix. On 
this stage a second body of soldiers mounted, and formed in 
the same manner: and by this means they raised as many 
stages as were required to equal the height of the fortification 
they wanted to force. This account of the tortoise is taken 
from the Roman Antiquities; but we cannot help expressing 
our astonishment at the amazing strength of the first body of 
soldiers, who had to bear the weight ofas many stages as were 
necessary to equal the height of the walls of the cities. It re- 
sembles the fabulous legend of Hercules supporting the globe ; 
yet it stands on authentic record ; and almost all the military 
exploits of the Romans have more or less of the miraculous 
cast. 


LUCRETIUS. 


On Ladics wearing Watches on their Necks. 


Amongst our fashionable bands, 

No wonder now that Time should linger, 
Allow’d to place his ¢wo rude hands 

Where others dare not lay a finger. 


The Moon.—This ‘ regent of the night’ has, it seems, not 
only an influence on the interior of the head, but on the exte- 
rior. [f you cut the hair of your head or chin between the 
new and old moon, when, according to Milton, she is 

‘ Hid in her vacant interlunar cave,’ 
‘the excrescences will,’ says Scaliger, ‘ be more slowly re- 
produced. The same observation holds with regard to cut- 
ting the nails. Varro. lib. 1, de re Rustica, remarks these 
circumstances, and 1 know them to be true by my own expe- 
rience.’ 

Fatness, as well asa large head, is considered, throughou 
ladia, as one of the most precious gifts of heaven; an enor- 








i 


mous skull is absolutely revered, and the happy owner ,, 
looked up to as a superior being. At their feasts the hing 
causeth himself to be weighed with great care, and ‘1 remey,. 
ber,’ says Bernier, ‘ that all the Omrahs expressed great joy 
that the king weighed two pounds more that the year pre: 
ceding.’ 

When the unfortunate Mareschal de Montmorenci was cop. 
fined, by Cardinal Richlieu, in the castle of Letoure, his cha. 
racter was so amiable, that the ladies of Letoure sent hin, 
present of a large pie, in which he found a silken ladder, long 
enough to descend from the window of his apartinent ; buy, 
the mareschals’s servant descending first, let go his hold, fe\j, 
and broke his thigh; his fall alarmed the sentinels, when ty 
unfortunate Mareschal was secured by them, at the foot of 4), 
silken ladder, and soon after conducted to ‘Thoulouse, anq 
there executed. 





PROPHETIC EPIGRAM 
ON THE EXPEDITION TO WALCHEREN. 
BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 
(Never before printed in this shape.) 
Autumn’s winds rushing— 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flow’r was ia Flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 





An Trish poet, singing the praises of Miss O’ Neill, exclains 
Let the gladsome responses preside in the ga/e, 
*Till each hill and each valley, re-echo ‘ Q’ Neill.’ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


POEL ALLELE CEF 


Several articles intended for insertion in the present number, are 
unavoidably deferred. 

J. W. D.in oar next. 

The favours of X. X., Wirtrorp, C. H., J. A., J. R. P., and Sax 
SPRITSAIL, shall have early insertion. 

* Little Toddle,’ thoug! well written, is not to our taste. 

If J. R. P's friends had read the verses he alludes to, they would 
not have made such a mistake. 
OL EL OT CR RE 2 Oy 


NEW PERIODICAL PUBLICATION. 
On the Ist of September will be published No. I, of a New Monthly 
Work, under the Title of the 
CAMBRO-BRITON: designed to promote a general 


Knowledge of the History, Manuers, and Literature of Wales. 

With a view to this main Design, the most distinguishing Fea- 
tures of the Cambro-Briton will be—Original Disquisitions and 
Essays, with occasional Translations from the Literary Remains of 
Wales, on her History, Manners, ‘Topography, and Antiqnities;— 
her Language, Poetry, Music, and General Literature; Critical 
Examination of Works, old and new, relating to Wales; Biograph 
cal Memoirs ; Sclectious from the Productions of the antieut Bards, 
and from the more modern Effusions of the Cambrian Muse; Dis 
sertations on the Religious Condition, Agriculture, Commerce, #24 
other gencral Interests of the Principality ; Chronicle of such past- 
ing Events and Transactious, connected with Wales, as may b 
deemed of Importance or Interest: Any Miscellaneous Inquities of 
Information, that may not properly Lelong to either of the preced: 
ing Heads. 

Tue CamBno-BrRi Ton will comprise Forty Octave Pages, printe! 
with a New Type, and will be published, at the Price of One Shi+ 
ling, by J. Limbird, 53, Holywell Street, Strand ; by whom Orders 
for the Work, and other Communications, free of postage, will 
received. The Cambro-Briton will likewise be supplied by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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LONDON :—Published by J. SipeBeTHEM, 237, Strand, (nearly 
opposite Norfolk Street,) where advertisements are received, 2° 
communications § for the Editor’ (post paid) are to he addressed- 
Sold also by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Chapple, Pel! 
Mall; aud by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the Unit 
Kingdom, Printed by Dayipson, Old Boswell Court. 
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